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“Kr Having proposed to ourselves to publish Biogra- 
phical Sketches of some eminent Universalists, we 


commence with that of Dr. Chauncy. 
Editors. 





FOR THE UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE, 


LIFE OF DR. CHAUNCY. 


Cuaries Cuavncy, D. D. was born at Boston, Mass. 
on the Ist of January, 1705. His father was a mer- 
chant, who, it appears, passed through a short life with 
little or no share in the public attention. Some of his 
more remote ancestors, however, were considerably 
kpown in their day. Jsaac, his grandfather, succeeded 
to the pastoral care of Dr. Owen’s church in London ; 
in which he was assisted, during the three last years 





4 —— $$ $$ 
the children of those parents, who, though not commu- | tended by numbers of the principal inhabitants, and in 
nicants, had solemnly owned what has since been this pompous manner conducted into town. The fuel 
termed the half-way covenant. These improvements, | was already prepared, and needed only the applica- 
though inconsiderable, are indications of an increasing | tion of his torch to set it in a blaze. He was in Boston 
liberality of thought and feeling; and whether they scarcely three weeks; but in this short period, his fer- 
were produced solely by the good sense of the church | vid eloquence and captivating manner, aided by the 
countenanced by the example of a few others, or ef- | zealous co-operation of the clergy, and perhaps still 
fected by the exertions of Chauncy, they must have more by the favorable pre-disposition of the people, 

completely succeeded in inspiring the public mind 


been very grateful to a mind blest, like his, with a 
with his own enthusiasm. The fire broke out on eve- 


freedom from bigotry and superstition, to a degree, 
which, however imperfect, exceeded what was com- |ry hand, and soon mingled with the general conflagra- 
mon at his day. tion which began to rage from Maine to Georgia. The 
During the first fourteen or fifteen years of his minis- | years 1741 and 1742, were the time of the most exten- 
sive and general awakening (to use a cant term,) that 


try, he published about a dozen sermons; which, 
though they contain nothing nothing very peculiar as to | Was ever experienced in this country. There was but 
here and there a place left exempt from its influence.* 


—- 


of his ministry by the celebrated Dr. Watts, then his | ing on in its own way, without much deference to eti- 
colleague. He became somewhat distinguished as a ! quette or popular opinion. They are composed, how- 
zealous writer against Neonomianism, Charles, the | ever, in the barbarous style common at that period, 
ereat-grandfather of the Doctor, was the second Presi- | with liltle care in the choice of words, and little atten- 
dent of the college in Cambridge, Mass. He wasaj|tion to the form and arrangement of sentences. He 


doctrine, exhibit some traces of a strong genius, mov- 

The people, throughout the country, were daily flock- 
ing to their ministers, to have their spiritual condition 
ascertained ; or crowding to weekly lectures, where 
the outcries of terror, the sobs of anguish, and the 
swoonings of ecstacy bred such a disturbance as ofteu 








man of great learning; but of contracted views and 
puritanical sentiments. 

OfChauncy’s early life, the account we have is so 
defective, that all we know of him, from his birth to 
his settlement in Bostan, is, that he lost his father 
when he was about seven years old; that he entered 
Cambridge college at the age of twelve, and took the 
degree of Master of Arts at nineteen. 

In 1727, he was ordained over the First Church in 
Roston, as colleague to the Rey. Thomas Foxcroft. It 
is probable that, at this time, he had not acquired the 
reputation of extraordinary abilitics, as the church 
were far from being unanimous in their vote of invita- 
tion. His talents were not such as are obvious to a 
cursory glance; nor were they of a kind to attain an 
early maturity. Asa public speaker, he never did be- 
come popular; for although he ofteo manifested an 
earnestness that made a good impression on bis hearers, 
and, in some critical cases, evinced an intrepidity in 
the advancement of truth, which commanded univer- 
sal respect, yet his manner was never sufficiently im- 
passioned to excite rapture, nor, in general, so inter- 
esting as to engage the unwearied attention of an aud- 
ience. However, it must have given him but very lit- 
tle uneasiness that he was not distinguished as a speak- 
er, if the opinion he professed to evtertaiu of that char- 
acter was cordial, and not the result of chagrin ; for it 
is said that, in the company of intimate friends, he 
sometimes besought God never to make him an orator : 
—a prayer that heaven was pleased to grant. We 
may certainly justify the contempt in which he held all 
the apish tricks of artificial oratory ; but it is by no 
means to the credit of his taste that he seemed to in- 
dulge an aversion towards the genuine eloquence of 
nature itself. 

We cannot now discover any traces of Chauncy’s in- 
fluence during some years after his settlement in Bos- 
‘on; unless we attribute to him several improvements 
that were made in the established regulations of the 
church, about this period. The church alone had 
hitherto held the entire management of the concerns of 
the whole society ; but in 1730, they invited the con- 
gtegation to share in all votes respecting either the 
rr or appropriation of money. About the same 
“me, the charch dispensed with the rule which re- 
imred all candidates for membership to give in a rela- 
son tte experiences, as they are called. The nex 
"ts (2731) the privilege of baptism was extended to 


prevented the preacher from being heard, and in some 
cases obliged him to leave his discourses unfinished.— 
To increase the phrenzy, a new set of fanatics spread 
through the country, and perfected this wild work with 
extravagancies so enormous, and irregularities so alarm- 
ing, as to be condemned even by a large part of the 
adherents of Whitfield. 

Such was the state of the country, when Chauncy, 
in his uncourtly way, stood forth to recall the public 
mid from its dangerous delirium. He stood atmost 
alone in the attempt. There were many, indeed, who 
of bishops and power of ordaining. To this he applied wished him success ; but they dared not manifest their 
himself with a determination to become thoroughly ac- favor very openly. His particular friends geverally 
quainted with the authority and reasons which are | Shrunk from the hazard of supporting or vindicating him. 
urged for the high pretensions of Episcopacy. He read Foxcroft, his father in the ministry, was an apologistt 
the works of the Fathers, and every other book on the | for Whitfield, whom he had invited to preach in his 
subject, which he could find in the libraries in Boston | desk, All this neither daunted nor discouraged 


and that at Cambridge. In this study he spent four! Chauncy: while the faint-hearted ventured only to la- 


years of more intense application, according to his own | Ment the excesses of the time under the soft appella- 


account, than he could ever sustain afterwards. The | tion of improprieties, he insisted that they were “things 
result was the collection of materials for his ‘* Com- | f@ bad and dangerous tendency ;” and that the pre- 
plete View of Episcopacy,” which remained unpublish- vailing excitement, from which they arose, was, in 
ed nearly thirty years ; and of a great number of ex- general, but a delusion. T’o prepare himself for oppos- 


tracts from different works, which eventually proved | ing it successfully, he took a journey through Connec- 


of much service to him, when he came to be engaged | ticut, where the mania was the most violent; and es- 


in his controversy with Dr. Chandler. | tablished a correspondence with severa) eminent men 


Scarcely was this fatiguing course of study complet- in almost every part of New-England. While at New- 


ed, when he was called to act a part more conspicuous, | Haven, in the beginning of 1742, he wrote a particular 
and not less laborious :—the part of a public champion | Account of the French Prophets,} in a letter toa friend 


for sober and rational religion, amidst the wild enthu-| 


: | * The ministers of the Association of New-Haven 
i few Li ‘or rears. there had} _, , , 
siasm of the New Lights. For some years, ti | County, Conn. opposed the awakening, and adopted 


been, in many parts of New-England, . remarkable | decided, and perhaps tyrannical, measures tosuppress it. 
succession of those superstitious phrenzies, miscalled | There were also some other ministers in Connecticut, 
revivals of religion ; and in 1739, they began to spread | and some in Massachusetts, who in their individual ca- 
extensively along the sea-board of the Middle and | pacity opposed it. 

Southern States (then Colonie) sunder the preaching of | t In 1740, Mr. Foxcroft published A sermon, oc- 
the celebrated Mr. Whitfield, who had just arrived in| casioned by the labors and visits of Mr. Whitfield ;”’ 


this country. Some of the most respectable ministers | 224 in 1745, a warm “* Apology for Mr. Whitfield.” 


of Boston, hearing of Whitfield’s extraordinary success tA sect d fanatics which sprung up = ns 1688, 
tthe Sothwars sent him io 1740, a pressing invite! amt Hou ea ahete they dw gre wel 
tion to visit Boston, whose inhabitants bad not yet been! yauges after them, and infected many, of all ages and 
roused to a sense of their horrible insecurity under the | characters, with their disored imagination. They had 
care of their Creator. Whitfield immediately came. | strange fits, which came upon them with tremblings 
The people hailed his approach as that of a messenger | and faintings, as ina swoon. They remained a while 


‘ | in trances. and coming out of them with twitching. ut- 
° ed the eternal wel-/'” ; ay 3 ning; 
from heaven, to whom was committ erent Wer | tered all which came into their mouths. Whatever 


fare of their souls, and whose labors were to instate | they said on these occasions, was received with the ut- 
them in the favor of their God. He was met on his} most reverence, as being the words of divine inspira- 


had as little ambition for the reputation of a fine wri- 
ter, as for that of an orator. ‘* He ordinarily entered 
on his task,” says Emerson, ** whether of composing 
or delivery, without much nerve, as a laborer com- 
mences his daily toil, uttering a deal of common truths 
ina common way. But he had always a design which 
he kept clearly and steadily in view, until it was pru- 
dently aud thoroughly executed.” 

About the year 1736, an inciden* occurred which di- 
rected his attention to the contreversy between the 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians, concerning the order 











way by the Governor’s son and many of the clergy,at- ‘tion. The burden of their prophecy was, ‘‘ Amend 
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in Boston. Thié Nite a ak whe well calculated “for { discriminately condemned, notwithstanding its impro-. 
the times 5 and it would, even'now, be useful and in- | priety under certain circumstances. As this Book con- 
teresting, as it describes most of the fanatical'sects | tained several free animadversions on Whitfield’s con- 
which have prevailed since the christian era, and ‘duct and views, nearly two years after its appearance 
shews that their spirit and manners have been much | Whitfield published a Letter to Chauncy, complaining 
the same in all ages. After his return to Boston, he of misrepresentation in some instances, defending him- 


published, in the same year, 2 Sermonon Enthusiasm;* | self in others, and making some slight concessions.— 








| 





INE. 


fall into that more dangerous,error of believing that th 
Creator has determined to save all men. But we hate 
little time to stop here ; for any proposition takine the 
place of the now obsolete doctrine of partial electi 
which dees not embrace, in the unchangeable favor of 
our Father in heaven, the eternal welfare of the whole 
}human family, would answer no better purpose than 





in which he endeavored to describe the various opera- | Chauncy immediately published a Letéer in reply,* | the error ronounced. In fact there is no use in pre- 


tions and appearances of a heated imagination. 
is considered a happy production. To it was prefixed 
A Letter, of rather boisterous reproof, fo James Dav- 
enport, an itinerant preacher, whe, though crazy, had 
uncommon success, it was thought, in making people 
wise unto salvation., But the work which cost Chaun- 
cy the most pains, and made the greatest clamor 
among the enthusiasts of the day, was an octavo vol- 
ume that he published this year; the design and plan 
of which will be readily undersiood by the title-page : 
*¢ Seasonable thoughts on the state of religion in New- 
England; a treatise in five parts. I. Faithfully point- 
ing out the things of a bad and dangerous tendency in 
the late and present religious appearance in the land. 
i]. Representing the obligations that lie upon the pas- 
tors of these churches in particular, and upon all in 
general, to use their endeavors tosuppress prevailing 
disorders; with the great danger of a neglect in so 
important a matter. III, Opening in many instances, 
wherein the discouragers of irregularities have been 
injuriously treated. IV. Shewing what ought to be 
corrected or avoided in testifying against the evil 
things of the present day. V. Directing our thoughts 


pedients to promote pure and undefiled religion in these 
times. With a Preface, giving an account of the 
Antinomians, Familists, and Libertines, who infected 
these churches above an hundred years ago; very 
needful for these days; the like spirit and errors pre- 
vailing now, as did then. The whole being intended 
and calculated to serve the interest of Christ’s king- 
dom.”t Emerson says that this work had a very ex- 
tensive circulation; and that it is even now perused 
with pleasure aud improvement by all the lovers of ra- 
tional religion. It is certainly of great value asa faith- 
ful representation of the enthusiasm of the day; but 
it ought not, perhaps, to receive indiscriminate com- 
mendation. As a Treatise, it wants succinctness, 





authoritative reproof delivered with unaffected candor. 


It was a sort of opposition that Whitfield’s artful gen- | 


ius could not cope with. In addition to the labor and 
care of his own publications, Chauncy had the revis- 
ion or inspection of the larger part of what was written 
| by others against the spirit of the times. 

(To be Continued.) 








* According to Emerson, Chauncy published fwo 
letters to Whitfield ; one in 1744, the other in 1745.— 
I suspect, however, that his account is incorrect. He 
says that he had never seen either of the letters. 
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RELIGION AND MORALI?Y. 


It appears to have been, in all ages, the paramount 





precepts, to the practise of those virtues which tend 


fr ; |to promote the happiness of mankind. If we, there- 
more ;ositively to what may be judged the best ex-| 


fore, contemplate this general subject in the light of 


shall be induced to lay out our inquiries every consid- 
eration which might lead to the discrimination of pious 
frauds and the practice of hypocrisy, and allowing ev- 
en more than enlightened candor could fully justfy, 
that all religious people have been engaged, in all 
ages, in the pursuit of honest means in their endeavors 
to advance religion and morality, we may direct our 
inquiries to the sole object of making some improve- 
ment in this great and good work, by suggesting some 
suitable incentives to engage the hearts and affections 
of men in the cause of religion and morality, instead of 
those which have been generally relied on for this pur- 
pose, but which we are confident are about to be dis- 





which is the case with Chauncy’s works in general; 
and in pointing out ‘* the things of a bad and danger- | 
ous tendency,” the author seems to treat the practice 
of itinerating and preaching in other ministers’ parishes 
as the most reprehensible of all. A practice which can 
plead, in its support, the example of Christ and his 
aposties, as well as of most reformers, should not be in- | 





* In this Sermon, he, for the first time, affixed to | 
his name the title of D. D. which degree he received 
this year (1742) from the University of Edinburgh. 


t+ In the latter part of this treatise, Chauncy be- 
stowed a very free examination on a work which the 
Rev. Mr. Edwards of Northampton (afterwards Presi- 
dent of New-Jersey College) had just published in fa- 
vor of the awakening. 





your lives; repent ye; for the end ofall things is at hand.” 
‘They prophecied that within three years, the wicked 
should be exterminated from the earth, the first resur- 
rection take place, and the millennial state commence. 
‘They prophecied also that Dr. Emes, one of their 
number who had died, should rise from the dead, on 
the 25th of May, 1708, between noon and 6 o’clock, 
P. M.; and several other things which never came to 
pass. ‘They pretended to the gift of languages, of dis- 
cerning the secrets of the heart, the gift of ministering 
the same spirit to others by the laying on of their 
hands, and the gift of healing, &c. &c. Notwithstand- 
ing all these extravagancies, there were among them 


continued, whatever we may believe with regard to 
their former utility. 

It has been believed, and for along time zealously 
maintained, that a steadfast belief in the sovereignty 
of the divine Being, according to which a few of the 
human family were, from all eternity, elected to ever- 
lasting life, and all the rest doomed to endless misery, 
was an indispensable article in the only creed which 


lay as the foundation of true religion. This doctrine 


has been relied on as a safe barrier against damnable 
heresies on the one hand, and as a most powerful in- 
centive to piety and morality on the other. Whatev- 
er has been argued in favor of the tenet just stated, or 
whatever any onenow may be disposed to offer in its 
defence, it is not the intention of the writer of this ar- 
ticle, now to consider; but the object of his pursuit is 
a proper substitute for this doctrine. In fact it seems 
almost too late in the day to spend our time in dis- 
proving a doctrine, which is seldom honored with an a- 
vowal by its best friends. Every appearance of this 
doctaine, in the present day, indicates its decline, and 
all its symptoms presage its immediate dissolution.— 
And as it is acknowledged by all that whenever an er- 
ror is dislodged from the mind it is of importance that 
a truth should be received as its substitute, the ques- 
tion now to be considered is, what shall we receive in 
room of this error, which we are now ready to re- 





those who seemed to be men of good discernment and 
information, and of a perfectly sound mind in relation 
to every thing except religion. ‘They made the most 
solemn appeals to God, for the reality of their visions, 
egitations, impulses and ecstacies; and were un- 
voubtedly perfectly sincere. 


nounce ? 
Here w 5 
€ pause to accommodate a few, who would 


object of all wise and good men to promote pure and | 
undefiled religion in society,and to induce, by its moral | 


that generous charity, which thinketh no evil, we | 


generously offer their preposals, They are not so rea- tiality ; possessed of wisdom, power and goodness, 
dy, however, to state what we are to receive lk room ‘their perfections, they will not love him. 


This | which is a masterly specimen of acuteness, and strong, | tending that Universal Saivation isa dangerous doc- 


| trine, and that people ought to be warned against it; 
that it would prove distructive of religion and morality 
should it prevail ; for it has already prevailed; people 
do believe it; and there is little doubt that people 
generally believe it. And it is equally in vain to 
think of dissuading those from it, who believe it, or of 
preventing those who oppose it from becoming its ad- 
vocates. 

This glorious sun has risen; its brilliancy has ob- 
scured all other doctrines as the light of day hides 
from our sight the twinkling of inferior planets, 

The case is plainly this; whatever hopes and fears 
may be called into action by false imaginations occa- 
sioned by the darkness of night, we must and shall act 
iu reference to realities when day light presents them 
to our undeceived vision. 

Whether opinions which have been held up to peo- 
ple, concerning the terrors of everlasting wrath, a hell 


t ~ 





| of fire and brimstone, and the immortal pains of unblest 
‘immortals, have served the cause of religion and mo- 
|rality, in days which are past, or not, we have little 
‘ 


| occasion now to inquire ; for even allowing they have, 
those opinions certainly can do no good any longer 


t 


|than they are believed ; and who believes them now? 
lf we state too much when we say, that the man of 
general information, who believes, and acts in refer- 
ence to, those opinions, cannot be found, let him be so 
good as to favor us with his name, and we will honor 
his sinceriey with a place in the journals of the day. 

Put after all it is confidently believed, tbat it is high 
time for religion and morality to seek for some more 
favorable auxiliaries than those on which religious 
people have heretotore depended for their support.— 
To present these auxiliaries to the understandings ot 
people, mm such a light as to give them their due influ- 
ence, scenis to be the duty of those who preach the 
doctrine of Universal Salvation; and this most surely 
is done whenever the true doctrine of salvation is clear- 
ly held forth. 

It is in the doctrine itself, that we find those power- 
ful, attracting principles, which draw the heart and al- 
fections to a kind and merciful Creator, preserver, re- 
deemer, sanctiver and Saviour. In this doctrine, as in 
a bright reflecting mirror, are presented to the heliev- 
/er all the principles and virtues which are necessary 
ito produce in man the moral image of God. These 
|perfections of the Deity and the manifestations of his 
goodness are all that we have to depend on to influ- 
ence men to embrace true religion or to practice gen- 
uine morality. The Universalist Preacher cannot em- 
ploy those means which have been in use by other de- 
nominations to engage people in the cause of religion 
|and moral virtue ; because they do not believe in them 
themselves. ’ 

To threaten the people with an eternal dispensation 
of unmerciful wrath if they do not Jove and serve God 
in this world, is repugnant to our doctrine. and to pro- 
mise them an eternity of happiness as a reward for 
their being religious and moral in this life, is what we 
are not authvurised to do. 

What then remains? The answer is. we must now 
depend solely on the merits of religious and moral prin- 
ciples to engage people to love and practice them.— 








Unless we can persuade men to believe that our heav- 
enly Father is in reality a good Being, free from re- 


venge or injurious wrath, incapable of crneity or par 
ss, in 





Unless reli- 


. . ° rr sce Ag 
of the error renounced as they are to caution us not to , 9/08 ©8? be presented in a character of lovenness, ; 
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eribracing the present happiness of its votaries, as cal-| these doctrines? to which I reply, that they do not 
culate | to meliorate the conditions of human life,and to | agree with the dictates of nature,. reason, or reve- 
d to its enjoyments, people will pay no attention to} lation. 


ad 
AG . . 
r to its requirements or ordinances—And morality 


it, 0 1. In the natural world do we see any appearance 
must be viewed in the same light. Indeed religion of such a character, when all creatures rejoice and 
and morality must be viewed as inseparable asthe 'seem to offer praise to the author of their existence ? 
tree and the fruit. It must be understood that: moral- ‘Are not they all the creatures of God’s hand, and do 
‘ty is necessary for our present enjoyment, or we shall | they not daily experience his goodness? Does not the 
dosert its laws. It then seems to be the evident duty —_ without whose aid the inhabitants of this globe 
of the preachers of righteousness to persuade the youth , Would be destroyed, discover his Maker’s goodness to 
in a special mauner, and all classes of people to exam- | us by diffusing his light to a benighted world? Those 
ine carefully into the’ nature of moral virtue and its | who see the goodness of God descending on the parch- 
ut'lity to all who prac tice it, that their hearts may be ed earth, in soft and gentle showers cannot do other- 
wise than acknowledge it. But it may be observed 
that man would always acknowledge the goodness of 
| God, were he to look into the works of his hands ; to 
‘study nature instead of the doctrines of fallible men, 
to search the scriptures, instead of taking up with 
opinions. But I add, 

2. The dictates of reason assure us that an all-wise, 
people now be persuaded to embrace | infinite Being, whose workmanship we are, and with- 
the interest of religion and morality. The real value | out whose help we could not subsist one moment, would 

age our hearts in its service, | never create one of his creatures for endless misery ; 
not the dread of divine rengeance. Standing in the ; that it is inconsistent with a God of mercy cruelly to 
light of this subject, we are enabled to see that every | torment his creatures, and it would be degrading him 
thing must be valued according to its real worth, and ; below the dignity of his nature to imagine that he de- 
| sires any thing but our happiness. 


inclined to its principles. 

St, Paul has given Us an excellent example in Rom. 
xii. 1, “ I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your 
reasonable cervice.”’ 


By the mercies of God, and not the terrors of a fa- 





ture hell, must 


9 


of righteousness must eug 


must be loved accordinzly as it ts beneficial. Reason assures us, 
All, therefore, who believe that God isreally good, | that God is not such a being as would place us ina 
that the docirine of christianity is life, that the Say- | situation, wherein we could not do right, and at the 
iour’s character is lovely, that moral virtue is present , Same time require right of us. By doing wrong we 
peace and happiness, are called on to hold them all up | exclude ourselves from true happiness; and no man 
as being worthy, in themselves, of entire | Will be called to an account for the sins of any but him- 
H. B. (self; and lastly, that everlasting punishment for sins 
committed, as it were, in a moment’s existence, would 
be the highest degree of injustice. But this is not all. 
3. Revelation declares that ** God is good to all, 
and that his tender mercies are over all his works” — 
that ‘* he doth not afflict willingly nor grieve the 
children of men””—that ‘* his mercy endureth forever” 
tee various wetkes-of —that Christ ** came not into the world to comdemn 

the Almighty, discovers with what admirable exact- the world, but that the world throughshim might be 
ats :saved’’—that Jesus Christ was the * friend of sinners” 


Pet at Obes ns aunt 3 : . 
The goodness of God appears with wonder- | and that ‘ all the families, nations, and kindreds of 


ous refulgence to his understanding, while tracing | the earth shall be blessed.” é 

And! Viewing the glorious truths discoverable in nature, 
in the blessings which he daily receives he cannot and revelation, we have great ror to rejoice in God 
avoid the conclusion that they were given by a Father and praise him igcosagutty «We bave great remon to 
anda Friend. Through all the varied scenes of life, | look upon all mankind as — fellow travellers through 
he perceives the equality that prevails with the di- | this toa better wanes to pity and rien ean who _ 
verse orders of beings, which derive their existence | °° foolish as to ™ wrong their own souls” by poactecing 
from their divine Author, in the distribution of his | ¥'°’ to endeavor to reclaim those who are wandering 
boundless benevolence. From the most apparently in- | in the paths of error and superstition; to convince them 
significant to the most enlightened and rational exist- | of those glorious truths which the gospel discloses to 
ence, one, cannot be said to enjoy more of His good- them! Iam persuaded, that the practice of virtue is 
ness than the other. Yet we must acknowledge that | the greatest happiness that mankind —v7 and 
man, who scems from his superior talents, powers, and | that this will be the enjoyment which will be pane 
faculties, to have been destined to some higher rank | through the endless ages of eternity; when “every 
' creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and un- 
‘der the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that 
and misrepresents the | ‘ . : 7 
}are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and honor, and 
glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” 


J. F. M. 


to the peopl 
esteem and consiant regard. 
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Man, in looking around him a 


ness every thing is suited to the end for which it was 
created. 


things up to their great Creator and Preserver. 


in the scale of being than any otheranimated beings in 


this world, frequently forgets 


? 
character which nature so clearly points out. 

Various and numberless have been the attempts to 
hide the goodness of the Creator from his creature, 
man. By some we are informed that this same God 
whose goodness, in the material world, appears so lu- 
minous, does not have that tenderness, and compassion 
for some of his creatures which he has for others; and 
that those who do contrary to his commands, will re- 
ceive the most severe punishment that God’s vindic- 
tive justice shall decree; that only those few, whom 
he has been pleased to select out of all mankind will 
attain happiness ; and that their happiness will be en- 
hanced by being compared with the misery of the non- 
elect. Happy should we be, indeed, if men would 
undertake to study the character of God from the book ; 
of nature, and from the scriptures; and leave to the 


‘could endear j:im lo life, he complains, in the bitterness 
iny : : : . of his soul, a! 
nventors of such doctrines as these, all the satisfaction ’ 
that can be derived from them. It will be asked, I 


ste 
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THE MORALIST....No. IX. 
“ Thou destroyest the hope of man.”’—Job. xiv. 19. 


These words are a part of that sublime and beauti- 
ful address to the Deity, which was uttered by pious 
Job, when in the height of affliction. His dearest 
comforts had been torn from him; bereft of all that 





| by any write incient or modern times. Who can 


He must bé a stranger to all the fine feelings of the hu- 


man heart, who can be unmoved at the recital of it.— 
Reader, how often have our hopes been destroyed !— 
The hopes we had fondly nurtured, have been as the 
spider’s most attenuated web, | Those things that 
promised us the greatest felicity have been a source of 
grief and disappointment to us ;—those friends we most 
esteemed have turned against us, and beconte our bit- 
terest enemies. Others who smiled on us in the day of 
our prosperity, stand aloof, and are estranged from us 
in the night of our adversity : like the insects that flut- 
ter in the breeze of summer, but flee the approach of 
Winter, so are the false ones of this world. ‘The poor 
man is often left to weep alone, with none to pity or 
relieve him. But if all the world forsake us, we have 
one that ever regards us. Though he d@stroy our 
hopes, it is for wise and good purposes that we cannot 
fathom. In mercy he afflicts us, that we may put our 
trust in him. Not a sparrow falleth to the ground 
without his notice,—and we are assured by him who 
spake as never man spake, that we are of more value 
than many sparrows. ‘Trouble may beset us on every 
side ; our bosdm friends may be removed from us by 
death; all our earthly hopes may be blasted; lover 
and friend may be put far from us, and our acquaint- 
ance into darkness; but that hope that looks beyond 
the bounds of time will never forsake us. We shal! 
soon lay down our heavy burdens, and be at rest. Yes, 
my beloved friends, we shall .rest in peace, where the 
sorrows of this transitory state cannot molest us; the 
finger of scorn no more be pointed at us; the tear ot 
bitter anguish no more bedew our cheeks: no rivals 
will supplant, nor the tongue of the slanderer tra- 
duce us. Let us not despair. Our Almighty Parent 
careth for us, for we are his offspring, and are alike 
dear to him, though his ways are unsearchable, and 
his goodness past finding out. Yet he doeth all things 
well, and that hope of immortality he has implanted in 
our bosoms he will never destroy; though all others 
may be swept away, this cannot be removed. 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man never is—yet ever to be blest. 


West-Cambridge, Feb. 14, 1824. 
— : a 


(cp? We have received the following note, which we 
presume was intended for publication. 


To the Editor of the Universalist Magazine, 


Sir,—You may be assured that | am not a writer for 
your paper. If E.C. Jr. and Watts are pleased to 
correspond, and make me, or my sermon, at Plymouth, 
the subject, I have no objection. But, Sir, I do most 
seriously object to an intimation, before the public, 
that I am the author of a sentence written by either of 
those gentlemen, if indeed they be twain and nol one 
flesh. 

When I write to E. C. Jr. I shall use my own name, 
and date my communications from the place of my re- 
sidence. It may not be expected, however, that 1 
shall commence such a correspondence, til I can find 
nothing to employ my time or pen. 

Yours respectfully, 


New-Bedford, January 30, 1824. 


8. HOLMES. 





ANOTHER VICTIM 
To the Doctrines of Endless Torture ! 


A respectable matron in this city, the present week, 
threw her infant into a cistern of water, and jamped in 
herself. The lamentable story issoon told. She was 
a member of a church, in this city, where the doctrine 
of ENDLESS MISERY is proclaimed. ‘The wretched wo- 
man believed it—reaton fled—in a moment of unutter- 
sacrifice to the doctrine of 


able horror, she fell a 





kes use of language, never equalled 
' 
: : , read it. aud sot be delighted with the beauty of it !— 
““ppose, upon what authority J undertake to disprove | - 


| De rils , 


New-York Gospel Herald, 











— 
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AN ACROSTIC. 


Great Source of Life and Light Supreme! 
O’er all thy works thy mercies flow, 
Dispensing with effulgent beam, 


The Hopes that cheer us here below. 
How tender is thy matchless love, 
Each blessing of our lives to give! 


Salvation to us thou wilt prove ; 
And all eternally shall live. 

Vain fear of never-ending woe! 

I bid thee far from me depart ; 

O may I through life’s journey go, 
Renouncing ERROR, that thou art. 


Oh Friend of man, eternal God! 
From all temptations, keep me free ; 


And may my feet with peace be shod, 
Leaning with confidence on thee. 
Let love to thee and love to man 


Make up the remnant of my days}; 
Fen let life’s course in Faith be run, 
Nor will I cease to sing thy praise. 


Newton, Mass. Feb. 1824. T. J. G. 


——=—D 0 0 aaa 


SELECTED. 


HYMN. 


Almighty Father, thron’d above, 
Author of Charity and Lere, 

Send thy best spirit to impart 

Those heavenly graces to each heart. 


May we, who have been taught to know 
Yhe joys which from thy gospel flow, 

Be ever anxious to dispense 

Its heavenly power and excellence. 


O Lord! wilt thou our hearts inspire 
With holy ardor, heavenly fire ; 
T’improve the means that God has given, 
To guide the wandering soul to heaven. 


Soon may that happy day arrive, 
When those who now in darkness live, 
Shall to the Saviour homage bring, 
And own him as their heavenly King. 


—— 3+ Gane 


THE INDEPENDENT MAN. 


} love that man, whoe’er he be, 
Who hath not learnt to bow ; 
Who never bent the willing knee 

To aught on earth below. 


1 love the man, who through the storm 
Can view the star of peace ; 

Who smiles serene, though mis’ry’s form 
Hath bid his comforts cease. 


1 love the man, whose gen’rous heart 
Can melt at others’ woe ; 

Who can to sorrow’s cheek impart 
Heath’s warm and ruddy glow. 


1 love the man, who scorns to bend 
Beneath misfortune’s blast ; 
Who trusts in an Almighty Friend, 


To soothe his woes at last. PETER. 
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From the (N. Y.) Gospel Herald. 


New-Orveans, 7th JANvARY, 1824. 

To the Editor of the Gospel Herald, | 

Dear Sir,—I have the pleasure to communicate to} 
you an account of the commencement and progress of 
truth in this city. About the 20th December, Mr. D. 
M. Coxe arrived among us, from the upper country, 
and gave notice that he would deliver a discourse on 
Universal Salvation the following Sabbath, in the Mar- | 
ket-House ; the first time the glad tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people, has been proclaimed in - 
this city ; and not without its consequent opposition 
and success. The Mayor issued his mandate, that if, 
Mr. Cole attempted to preach in that public manner, | 
he would be fined and imprisoned. Mr. Cole deliver- | 
ed his message of the purpose and love of God towards | 
his children. 


THE ATONEMENT, 


Professor Murdock, of Andover Theological Semina- 
ry, in a discourse on the Atonement, recently publish: 
ed, rejects the doctrine of Christ’s vicarious satisfaction, 
or that he became our sponsor and suffered in our stead: 
and affirms that the bloody sacrifice of the Mediator 








| was not what the law of God demanded, or could ac. 
cept as a legal satisfaction for our sins—that it did not 


cover over or conceal the sins of the transgressor, nor 
cancel any claims of the law on him—that, after the 
atonement was made, God was under no legal obliga- 


tion to exempt any man from punishment, and if he 


pardons at all, it is mere grace.—Hampshire Gasette 





ee —_ 
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‘+ The Reformer.” 


The design of this Work is to expose the clerical 








The officers came too late to arrest him ; | schemes and pompous undertakings of the present da 
—the truth had been proclaimed ;—the proclaimer’ under pretences of promoting religion, and to frees: 
found friends; though before entirely unknown to any | that they are irreconcileable with the spirit and prin- 
person favorable to the truth. | ciples of the gospel. The great missionary operations 
A convenient house was procured for the next Sab-. which commenced a few years since, and the numer- 


, ,ous Theological Seminaries erected, and which are stil] 
bath. The Mayor interfered, and ordered the owner | erecting in every part of our country, have tended to 


not to open his doors, or suffer preaching in his house ; | the exaltation of an order of men toa height not war. 
and that Mr. Cole would be arrested if he attempted to ranted by the New Testament. ‘Their numbers and 
preach, except on board some vesselintheriver. We influence are rapidly extending throughout all parts of 
accordingly went’ on Board a vessel. This opposition the community, and threaten the destruction of our 


: ene : civil and religious liberties. By means, either direct 
caused inquiry into the merits of the cause, and the 4, indirect, they are steadily advancing their cause, 


conduct of the authority. A bouse was again procured, ,and their ascendancy over the minds of the people ; 
and notice given for the next Sabbatn ; when we were and at no distant period, should their influence contin- 
| allowed to wership God according to the dictates of our | Ue to increase, scarcely an individnal will be found 
own understandings, without molestation or inter-' willing to incur the hazard of opposing any of their 


. \schemes. ‘The pernicious effects of clerical domina- 
ruption. Great numbers attended, and many breth- ji) jn this country, may be inferred from the history 


ren, before unknown to each other, from different of other countries, and ought early to be guarded 
parts of our country, met together, and united in the against. ‘There are already few who have sufficient 
worship of ** the God of the whole earth.” | firmness to present these men before the public in their 


Meetings on the Sabbath have been regularly called, ! pt gc and men the prospect of their success, and 
, by our danger, is greatly increased. 
and we have had preaching, though Mr. Cole has left | From these considerations, and to expose the corrupt, 


us; and a subscription started for the building of a house. | pompous, and fashionable Religion, inculcated and sup- 
Mr. Cole is to return and preach for us the next win-} ported by this pensioned order of men, The Reformer 
ter. The people here, through the blessing of God, | Was commenced. The extended circulations of the 


will not, in future, be entirely destitute of the word of | ae noite Pape eettge ae of the en 
i a } me | has convince e Editor that his views on these sub- 
; life, the —- tidings of great joy, which shall be to i jects are not peculiar; and, that the publication may 
all people. be more generally known, and consequently be more 
Yours in the faith of the salvation of all through the | useful, he is induced to present some notice of it ina 
merits of a Redeemer. Naru. S. RosE, (more public way than has yet been done. Being 
ones neither under the jurisdiction nor influence of any par- 

REMARKS. ticular sect, Zhe Reformer wiil not be made an instru- 

‘ : . : ment for advancing the views or interests of any: but 
The above is a confirmation of our declaration, that | sabulis evils Gherecar enek with, and poi line 
the truth is more offensive to mankind than error.—| of truth marked out by the precepts of Divine Revela- 
That falsehood will find ready advocates, and many | tion, regardless of the frowns or the censures of those 


The honorable Mayor of New-Orleans is ig- _— from interest, prejudice, or caprice, may become 
norant, and his conduct similar to the Jews of old.— | "5 QPBOS€!s. : 

ene it is astonishing that a city of the size and |; TERMS, &c.—Tue RErormer is published in pe- 
; ’ 7 5 riodical numbers of 24 pages duodecimo, the beginnig 
importance of New-Orleans, should elect a man for! of each month, at $1 a year, payable in advance.— 
| Chief Magistrate, so notoriously ignorant of the Consti-| The fourth year is now compicted, and the fifth is 
| tution of the United States. We take the liberty of about to commence. Subscribers can have the num- 
| informing this gentleman, that if he continues his op- bers forwarded to any part of the Union by naming the 


pee . . post-office where they are to be sent, at an expense for 
| position, and should have the effrontery to disturb the postage in no case more than 24 centsa year. A few 


freemen of America in their worship, he may thank|copies are yet remaining from the beginning of the 

, them for their lenzty, if he is not made an example of ;| work, but persons are at liberty to commence at any 

his “ little brief authority,” and “ civick honors,” to period, and withdraw their subscriptions whenever no- 

| the contrary notwithstanding. tice is given and arrearages are paid. Letters, post 

&uery. Which has the greater tendency to demor- pat, te be addrecond te 7. B. GATES, Eregenen ane 

5 y principal Editor, No. 290, North Third Street, Phila- 

alize the good people of New-Orleans; the preaching delphia. ‘Chose who procure ten subscribers and be- 

\that ** God is the Saviour of all men, especially those | come responsible for the amount of their subscriptions, 
' that believe,” or theatrical exhibitions on the Sabbath 2 | shall be entitled to a copy gratis. ; 
We never knew a more full illustration of the truth Philadelphi ‘“ THEOPHILUS R. GATES. 

| of our Saviour’s observation, relative to ‘ straining at oh BE nae i — Line the Ghovs aaleedia 
n . y $ ¢ s ill give the above a place 

| ® gaat, and swallowing « camel.’ their calaions a forward the paper that oundilie it 

to The Reformer, Philadelphia, shall have the num- 
bers sent them for one year. T. R. G. 


—" 
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friends. 
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BARNSTABLE, Fen. 16, 1924. 
Messrs. Editors,—As I take your Magazine, it 


MARRIED, 
In this city, by the Rev. Hosea Ballou, Mr. Nathan 


would be a great satisfaction to me, to have an expla-| Prince to Mrs. Nancy Hobart.—Mr. Phillip Cushing 
nation published in the Magazine of the 14th and 15th|to Miss Mary Rundlett.—Mr. Joshua Grant to Miss 
Elizabeth D. Winthworth.—Mr. Isaac Foster to Miss 
| Pertz—all of Boston. 


verses of the 20th chapter of Revelation. 
Serious IneviRER. 

















